THE EMPIRE  OF  INDIA
of caste and the Brahmin priesthood. Disciples flocked to him from both Hindus and Mohammedans, and he founded a sect which still includes numerous adherents. Moreover, his influence spread beyond the circle of his flock. His sayings are quoted as texts throughout Northern India, and his doctrines inspired the reformed religion of the Sikhs, who, beginning in the Punjab as a pietistic sect, grew into a powerful military confederacy. They also rejected caste and the Brahmin priesthood; proselytes could be admitted by adoption, and avowed their membership by some peculiarities of costume. Their tenets were recorded in a holy book (the Growth), which owes no small debt to the sayings of Kabir. The faith is now professed by three million persons, but under Brahmin influence many of them have receded from its original simplicity. In Bengal somewhat similar doctrines were preached by Chaitanya, who initiated the sankirtan, or service of song, which is the nearest approach among Hindus to congregational worship. The Brahmo Samaj is a theistic sect of more recent date. It owes much to Christian influence, and its adherents threw caste behind them, adopted European dress and manners- of life, and freed their women-folk from the restraint of the zenana. Half a century ago it hoped to revivify Bengal, and made numerous converts amongst the educated classes. But it has lost much of its vitality, has become tainted with some Hindu prejudices and now counts but a few thousand adherents, divided, moreover, by dissent into three churches. The Arya Samaj is a still later .movement of Hindu reform, and is a very active force in North-Western India. During the last ten years its adherents have quadrupled. Professedly its faith is that of the ancient Vedic hymns ; but these compositions offer no support to the cult of the cow, which this sect has vigorously adopted. It receives converts from any caste but thpse lowest in esteem, and within its pale admits
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